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LIVE FENCES. 





/in time of a strong wind, present avery pretty ap- 


| 


} 


pearance. The fruit is of a bright red color when 
ripe, of a taste and flavor much like the cranberry, 


Fencing lands is a subject of much interest to| very estimable in cooking purposes, and has the 


the furmer 
sive. Ins some sections of the country there is dif- | 
ficulty in procuring good rail timber to erect even 
a fence of the k.nd usually termed “ ring” or “snake” 
fence, while Gmber suitable for posts, is almost un- 
attainable, even at considerable prices. 
our readers wio have large heavily timbered farms, 
will perhaps thiok that whatever we may urge up- 
on live fencing cannot be applicable to them, and 
therefore before we go any farther, we will merely 
say that in the Eastern States, we know many fine 
farms that were once 
the west, yet are now entirely denuded of their first 
productions and subject to general field culture, 
with the origina! snake fences decayed and re- 
placed by posts ead boards procured many hun- 
dred miles distant, 
the farms of the west that are now heavily timber- 
ed, ere many years be stript entirely, and the fenc- 
ing stuffs be necessarily procured from a distance. 
The west is growing rapidly, and without over five 
years ahead, many farmers in clearing their lands 
are entirely regardless of their timber. But even 
supposing that timber will always be abundant, is 
it nota question of import whether it is cheaper, 
neater and better to create dividing barriers of live 
wood, or continue yearly to erect or patch up rail 
ar board fences. 

The advantages of live fences are—great dura- 
bility, imperviousness to man and beast, a trifling 
expense in keeping in order, and the great beauty 
and elegance of their appearance. 

In our western country, the English hawthorn 
will not answer the purpose for hedges, any better 
than it does through the New England States; the 
hot dry suns of July and August, being almost sure 
destruction to the plants. But our common thorn, 
(Crataegus punciila,) is so readily obtained, and is, 
next to the Neweastle thorn, (C. crusgalli,) proba- 
bly the best of the thorns for universal adoption. 
The thorn, however, 
as rapid growth as some other shrubs, and when a 
fence is desired to he grown in a short time, some 
of the Locus's should be‘used. We have a hedge 
now growing of the Honey locust, which promises 
well, and its use for hedges has been recommend- 
ed by some of the best and most observing cultiva- 
tors in this country. It grows readily from the 
seed, its folinge is beautiful, its growth extremely 
rapid, and when wel! trimmed, is said to forma 
stout and hardy hedge. For an ornamental fence 
in front of a house or around a garden, there are 
many other plants more suitable. Of these we 


shall notice first, the buffalo berry, Sheperdia eleag- 


noiae; the Sheperdia was introduced to notice 
gome years since, and the Messrs. Winship, near 
Boston, first cultivated the plants, 
hedge, we believe with very good success, From 
the nursery of the Messrs. W. plants have been 
sent to various parts of the country. 


Some of 


as heavily timbered as any of 


Now, why may not many of 


it will be recollected, is not of 


and formed a| 


| 
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,say, I would use guano, 
would plow under green crops, &c.; but ali these 
in certain 


' 


The plants, 


grow frecly from the seed, if it is fully ripe when | 


inastiuch as it is necessary and expen- | property of hanging uotil vear mid-winter upon the 


branches. 

For evergreen hedges, the arbor-vitaes, and the 
red cedar, if kept well trimmed and low, are well 
adapted. ‘They form, however, more of a screen 
than hedge, as they are not proof aguinst the in- 
trusions of boys or cattle. 

The following remarks upon the subject of live 
hedges, were written by Mr A. J. Downing, some 
six years since : 

“It is commonly believed that a great length of 
time is necessary for the growth of a good ledge. 
With the ground badly prepared, and a plant like 
the English thorn, unsuited to the climate, this is 
undoubtedly true. But if the soil is in good order, 
previous to planting American thorns, selected and 


well cultivated, handsome hedges may be produced 


in four to six years. When fully grown, 
indisputably the finest enclosures for the country 
in the world. 

The wall of masonry, the iron pailing, or the 


wooden fence, may be well suited to the vicinity of | 


houses in crowded towns; but for harmony of col- 
or, fieshness of foliage, durability, and, in short, all 
that is desirable, the verdant hedge is without an 
equal. In the spring the air is sweet with the per- | 
fume of its blossoms; in summer, the eye 
with pleasure on its deep green foliage ; and in au- 
tumn its blushing berries and gaily tinted leaves 
adorn the landscape.” 

We must express onr views on this subject to 
nurserymen. We think nurserymen who cultivate 
any variety of plants for the purpose of hedges, 
should have a short piece of hedge of each variety, 
for inspection. By this means, 
be better uble to judge of what would best suit | 
their wants. The sight of a hedge in fine growth, | 
well trained, would also serve to induce many far- 
mers to adopt them.-—Western Reserve (Ohio) Mag. 


[We clip the following from the “ Boys’ Depart- | 
ment” in that valuable journal, the American Agri- | 


culturist. | 
NECESSITY OF STUDYING CHEMISTRY. 

I wish to explain to the boys—the farmer boys— 
the necessity of their studying this important sei- 
ence. Every plant that grows upon a farm, has to 
be fed, as well as animals; and they require, or at | 
least do better, upon particular kinds of food. When | 
they have these, they attain their most perfect 
growth. 
live upon, and what is their particular food ? Some 
would at once answer, I would 
nure—that gives me good crops. Others 
marl, lime, 


modes have been tried 
cases, and the farmer was wnable to see why they | 
failed. Now, a chemist would at once ascertain 


unsuccessfully, 


the cause of the failure, and advise the best appli- | 


they are | 


rests | 


purchasers would | 


Now, how are we to find out what plants | 


upply stable ma- | 
would | 
plaster, or [| 


plants that the farmer wished to grow. He would 
ascertain, perbaps, that there was everything requi- 
site in the soil bat lime, and that by the applica- 
tion of it, the land would at once be fitted to pro- 
| duce the crop required ; or it might) want potash, 
then ashes would be the remedy ; or it might want 
azotized substances, and then he would recommend 
stable manure, &c. 

Many would ask, how can a chemist do this? I 
Analysis means the 
‘tion of substances so as to ascertain their compo- 
sition, A chemist does this by employing certain 
}chemical manipulations and tests, He separates 
every substance that soils and plants contain, He 
detects and weighs them, so that every particle is 
‘accounted for, and their respéétive value ascer- 
tained. When this is known, the farmer is able 
to apply the substance required, and in that way he 
not only makes the proper application, but often- 
times saves himselfa great expense in purchasing 
manure which his farnt does not Thus 
he makes money, while his neighbor loses. 


answer, by analysis. sepura- 


require, 


GOOD MILKING COWS. 


Tn consequence of the great scarcity of fodder, 
many an avimal must go to the shambles that would 
otherwise have been wintered for a breeder. Now, 
| therefore is the time for the farmers to select their 
| best milking cows, and fat the rest. 
tnilker is the paramount merit of cows, even while 
the dairy is considered of secondary consequence, 
and the milk goes principally to rearing the calf; 
its importance for this object alone, is of great mag- 
nitude, Wherever the dairy is the leading object, 
the utmost attention should be paid to the quantity 
and quality of milk produced, 
jmatter of so much importance, that we should un- 
hesitatingly withhold a premium from a cow exhi- 
hited at any agricultural show, however meritori- 
ous the form, appearance, and blood, if the most 
satisfactory record of the quantity of milk pro- 
duced between her annual calvings, were not given, 
hand its quality speeifically determined for the pur- 
| poses of making into butter; and if practicable, 
|cheese also. The quantity of milk alone, without 
a knowledge of its capability for conversion into 
the latter products, we think a very unsatisfactory 
test of merit; as it has been frequently shown that 
a cow producing less than half the quantity of 
has given a much larger yield of butter. 
Much also depends on the manner of feeding, A 

cow placed in a stable, or in a small, well shaded 
l enclosure, tuking little exercise, and fed on pecu- 
liarly succulent food, such as an abundance of 
fresh clover, roots, rich slops, &c., will yield a large 
| increase of milk over one which is allowed to ram- 
ble in an extended range, and exposed to a sum- 
fed on a drier, yet nutritious food. 
The difference resulting from the opposite circum- 
extremes, would 
one in the same anitnal, 


To be a good 


We deem this a 


another, 


mer’s sun, or 
stances, if curried to not be less 
mt Quantity 
though it would be much less in butter; 


than two to 
| of milk ; 
f and if converted into cheese, the result might even 
be reversed.—.4mer. Agricult. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF GRASS CROPS. 
If it be a fact that the skillful management of 


grass crops is the foundation of all profitable farm- | 


ing, it must be a subject worthy of a close and pa- 
tient investigation. But many farmers may think 
that all investigation upon this subject is of no val- 
ue: that already enough is known: that any far- 
mer of plain common sense may manage his crops 
of grass in the best manner possible without much 
thinking, and that all new ideas or theories advan- 
ced upon this subject are scarcely worth the atten- 
tion of the practical farmer. But it has been often 
asserted, by men too that are very acute in their ob- 
servation of mon and things, that agriculture, as a 
science, as an art of profession, is useful in the su- 
perlative degree, and that all other branches of 
useful industry are strictly dependent upon this 
most noble employment of man. Strange, then, 
that men can be found who would be willing to 
place a velo upon the march of improvement in the 
cultivation of the soil. We may fain hope that 
prejudice and ignorance will soon yield to science, 


which is no other but an accumulation of useful gpheeer ipl ype Bh greta pase butter ;| abundance of soluble vegetable matter—much in- 
| 


facts. 


Through the medium of agricultural papers 
much good instruction has been already given for 
the benefit of the farmer upon the subject of the 
right management of grass crops. ‘The subject is 
certainly not yet exhausted. It is to be hoped that 
our agricultural editors and writers will not be- 


come relaxed in their efforts, and that our farmers | 
may continue to receive “line upon line, and pre- | 
[ hope that a series of well | 


cept upon precept.” 
conducted experiments may be tried in different | 
sections of our country—that we may have a pro- 
per union of efforts—that public opinion may be | 
brought to bear aright upon the subject. It will | 


| 


THE OAKS COW. 


At the Greene County Fair, held at Catskill, a 
good common-sense, practical, agricultural Address 
was delivered by Zadock Pratt, member of Con- 

| gress from that district. The follewing is an ex- 
| tract :— 

| “In the Agricultural Journals I have read an 
‘account of a middle-sized country cow; I refer to 
the celebrated Oaks Cow, bought out of a drove in 
Massachusetts, for a mere trifle. Her bistory illus- 
trates two things worthy of note: First, what we 
can obtain from the best of our old breed ; and, 
secondly, how much depends on good feeding; 
and just as it was with the Oaks Cow, so will every 
man find it with his farm. If he won’t feed his 
farm, and that often and well, he need not expect 
itlong to feed him. Always taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, will soon come to 
the bottom, as poor Richard says. But to return 
to the Oaks Cow that did so much honor to the 
name of Caleb Oaks; it is stated, on the most un-'| 
questionable authority, such as satisfied the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society, that in the first year, 
with ordinary keep, she made but 180 pounds of 
butter:—the next year she had twelve bushels of 


| the next, thirtyfive bushels, and she gave more than 
400 pounds; the next year she had a bushel of 
meal a week, and all her own milk skimmed, and | 
then she gave, from the 5th of April to the 25th of, 
September, the day of the Show, 484 pounds, be- | 
sides suckling her calf for five weeks. She was’ 


; | 
“We cannot contradict nature, but can co-ope-| 


conformity to her laws, produee all the results that | 
the Creator ever designed to put within our reach, | 


USE AND ABUSE OF LIME AND PLASTER. 

The prejudice against the use of lime and plas- 
ter has been overcome with difficulty, notwithstand- 
ing the striking effeets of their early application. 
The objection to those mineral manures, that they 
would stimulate the soil to a fruitfulness which 
would soon exhaust it, is not altogether unfounded, 
provided care is not taken to keep up a supply of 
other minerals, which are indispensable elements 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

Lime and plaster do not only enter into the com- 
position of plants, but they have an agency in evolv- 
ing other mineral elements, as well as securing to 
the soil the rial constituents, carbonic acid and 
ammonia. Quick lime, however, we should re- 
mark, expels ammonia, and should not, therefore, 
be mixed with barn manure, either in the heap or 
in the soil. Wheat crops have been frequently in- 
jured in consequence of the dissipation of ammo- 
nia by the mixture of quick lime with manure. 

‘Plaster has the opposite effect. Most of the 


‘plaster used on our farms would be first well em- 


ployed as an agent in fixing the fertilizing gases in 
the manure. 
Ihave known rich Joams—soils containing an 


jured by the application of fresh lime. But the 
fertility of fresh lands, or soils whieh from any 
cause contain a large amount of partially decom- 


posed vegetable and animal matter, would be in-. 


creased and preserved by the use of plaster. It 
facilitates decomposition, and at the same time fixes 


| exhibited, and deservedly took the premium on the | the ammonia in the soil. 
last mentioned day: and will carry down her own- | ) 
er’s name with credit to posterity, as long as Oaks ™anure, and to insure its best effects, the safest 


To escape any injury from the use of lime as a 


general rule is to spread it on grass lands and leave 
it a considerable length of time exposed to the at- 


rate with her, and working in her methods, and in | mosphere. 


The soil in this section is evidently exhausted, 
to a great degree, of some of the elements requi- 


be a proud “~ for our iad pg = none | A man passing a few years ago, by a field of ripe site to a luxuriant growth of clover. . It flourished 
Management OF grass crops anal De well UAE: | Whe on Long Island, was struck by the rich ap- 80Me years since much better than it does now, 


stood, and the best modes of practice adopted by | 
the great body of our farmers. But what can a | 


farmer of small capital do? He may not become | 


pearance of two or three heads that grew near the 
road, and hung down as if the grain was of great 
weight. He stopped and plucked those heads, and 


notwithstanding our superior care in cultivating 
and manuring the soil. Lime and plaster we are 
in the habit of supplying. The heavy crops which 


rich 1 a single year, but he may pursue a course ' sowed them the next season in a place by them- | follow the application of those manures, have ex- 


by which he may gradually improve his condition 
and add to his capital annually, He may clear his 
mind of prejudice, take an agricultural paper, 
endeavor to gain knowledge, both theoretical and | 
practical, Having gained knowledge, a man of 
energy may put some of it into practice though | 
possessed of small capital. It requires no great out- | 
lay in money to turn over a few acres of exhausted | 
sward land immediately after haying, and sowing | 
fresh grass seed. It requires no great outlay in| 

| 


| 


selves, and so cultivated them year after year, until , 


i! they have increased to over a hundred bushels, that dispensable inorganic constituents. 
and for color, weight, and uuiform plumpness of the dence of this fact, we have seen clover which had 


kernels, are, perhaps, not surpassed in the coun- | 
try; at least they are expected to take the prize at 
the approaching fuir of the American Institute. | 
This shows what we should do if we wish to carry , 
out nature’s plans, and finish what she had begun. 
The very best specimens should be chosen from 
those that have been grown on our own, or on a 


hausted the soil to a very great extent, of other in- 
As an evi- 


been sown on oats, after corn, whieh had been 
ashed in the hill, flourishing on the hills, from the 
effects of the ashes, whilst between the hills, the 
land was entirely bare. The combustion of vege- 
tables dissipates all their organic constituents ; but 
ashes contain all the inorganic elements which have 
entered into their growth; henee the striking ef- 


money to reclaim or so improve a few acres of low | neighboring farm, instead of sending to a distance fect of its application to some soils, proves conclu- 


lands, which, instead of producing nothing but 
worthless weeds, may be made to yield prodigi 
crops of herds grass or clover. | 

The farmer of small capital may do something | 
each year to improve his cow pasture—may de- 
stroy bushes, thistles, and other nuisances. He | 
may clear away the obstructions to the plough, and | 
turn over a small portion annually of the said pas- | 
ture, and sow fresh grass seed, with a view to the | 
improvement of the same. A farmer of small eap- | 
ital may bring water (if circumstances will allow) | 
upon his mowing lands, where it is necessary or | 
proper, The best modes of irrigation ought to be 
understood. A farmer of stnall capital may plough | 


their character and adapt themselves to their new | 


| locality.”—Far, Cabinet. 


(The price of corn per bushel at Burlington, 
Iowa, is only twelve cents. 


("The proudest man on earth is but a pauper, 
fed and clothed by the bounty of Heaven. 





Good.—Several speculators in bread stuffs, in 


| for such, as when we get them, will be formed, by sively that those soils are very deficient in some of 
US | the irreversible laws of soil and climate, to change those elements. 


Clover meliorates and supplies the soil with a 
large amount of vegetable matter, hence it is a 
cheap and an efficient fertilizer, when there is a 
good inorganic basis; but when there is a defi- 
ciency of potash, lime, sulphuric and phosphoric 
acid, it must, in the long run, if removed from the 
soil, have an impoverishing tendency.—J. Dungan’s 
Address, before the Bucks Co. (Pa.) Ag. Soc. 





The Potato Rot.—We are asked to insert some 
articles on the present alarming disease of the po- 
tato. The whole thing may be summed up ina 


his lands to the proper depth, and thus benefit his New York, have recently failed. These characters few words :—the disease is probably a fungus, and 
/are no loss to the country, and few beside their the best remedies, salt, lime and charcoal.— Amer. 
Agricult. 


crops of grass and all other crops. 


J. E. Roure. | 


own kin, will mourn over their misfortunes, 
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From the American Agriculturist. 
BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat is a native of Northern Asia, and 
seems to have been introduced into our country at 
its first settlement. It stands lowest among the 
grain crops of the farmer, and is seldom included 
in any regular rotation, but is cultivated on some 
piece of new land, or some field out of its regular 
order. 

Mr Ellsworth’s Report for 1844, makes the whole 
crop grown in the U. States, 9,000,000 bushels. 
More than two-thirds of this is grown in the States. 
of New York and Pennsylvania, Among the New 
England States, Connecticut takes the lead, while 
Ohio is most engaged in its cultivation in the val- 
ley of the West. 

Among the poorer classes of farmers its cultiva- 
tion is induced by the little comparative outlay of 
seed and labor, and the quickness of the returps. 

By some it has been considered a very exhaust- 
ing crop; but this is by no means the generally re- 
ceived opinion. It is more easily affected by the 
weather. than any other grain, and a dry season, a 
hot sun upon the blossoms, or an early frost, is suf- 
ficient to seal its ruin; but if the season is propi- 
tious, good crops are often grown on very poor 
land. 

It is generally sown about the first of July, and 
about half a bushel of seed to the acre is required. 
The better the ground, the less seed is wanted ; the 
most successful cultivators considering it an objeet 
to have a rather thin stand, large straw, and well 
branched out, in order to have a good yield. Rye 
is sometimes sown with it, and a tolerable yield 
obtained when the season favors. Thus two crops 
are obtained with the same plowing. 

About 175 Ibs. of grain are required for 100 Ibs. 
of flour, and different mills will produce very dif- 
ferent qualities with the same quantity of grain. 
The essentials of good buckwheat flour, are white- 
ness, absence of all grit, and a clean, soft handling. 

The bread, or rather cakes, made of this grain, 
in some sections, is considered essential to a cold 
weather meal. In its season, it is used almost ex- 
clusively by the poorer classes, both on the score 
of economy and convenience. Medical men have 
pronounced them unhealthy ; and no wonder they 
should do so, if their judgment is made upon the 
heavy, leaden things that so often come upon the 
table under the name of “ buckwheat cakes.” As 
to other things, there is sleight in the baking. Our 
country-women are far ahead of your city cooks in 
this matter. 

Some analyses of this grain have shown it to be 
nutritious. It is said by Professor Johnston to con- 
tain gluten, starch and sugar, nearly equal to some 
varieties of wheat. Buta hard-working German 
once in our employ, said it would do very well for 
supper, to sleep on, but not for breakfast or dinner, 
to sustain him at his labor, The German’s analy- 
sis was a real practical one, Give me experience, 
yet. 

Most kinds of stock are fond of this grain, when 
ground ; and it is the best of “slop” for cows, pro- 
ducing an extra flow of milk, and of superior 
quality. 

Probably three-fourths of the crop is consumed 
where it is raised, and retailed in the country towns 
and villages. Except in some sections, the city 
markets are seldom resorted to. For New York, 
it is put up in kegs or bags of 100, 50, or 25 Ibs. 
each. It is generally sold in lots to wholesale 
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per 100 Ibs. in bags or barrels, in the city of New 
York, according to the newspapers. 
A. R. D. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


DR. JACKSON’S ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 


Mr Breck—Dr. Jackson, at one of the agricultu- 
ral meetings held at the State House last winter, 
presented a number of cartridges of artificial gua- 
no, and requested several gentlemen to make trial 
of its efficacy as manure. The writer of this took 
two of them, and in the spring, according to the 
direction, mixed each one with about a pint of 
loam. ‘he first was evenly spread on a square 
yard of sward land, which had been in grass six 
years. Here there was no visible influence in any 
part of the season. The stiffness of the soil might 
have been the preventive. 

The other cartridge was scattered in a drill about 
eight feet in length, where Indian corn was plant- 
ed. Soon after the corn came up, that where the 
guano was applied, assumed a deeper color than 
the surrounding plants, and grew more rapidly, till 
about the season of earing, when it began to look 
less vigorous than the residue of the field, and at 
harvest, the ears were fewer and not of so great 
length. 

The guano manifestly imparted or brought into 
action, an abundance of food for the plants the first 
of the season, but its energies failed too early to 
carry the plants to maturity. This is not an un- 
common result in the application of some of our 
domestic manures to the corn crop. It has be- 
come proverbial with some farmers, that manure 
frome the hog-pen brings stalks, but not corn. It 
is generally so when this kind of manure is placed 
under the corn and no other applied to the field. 
Indian corn requires the greatest quantity of 
food when the ears are forming, and fields should 
be prepared with a view to the most ample supply 
at this critical period. 


retail it. It is now bringing (Nov. Ist) about $2 








I planted in my garden, fifty or sixty ‘hills, placing 
the sets directly on the manure. To about one- 
half the hills, I applied a tablespoonful of salt, af- 
ter slightly covering the seed, to prevent immedi- 
ate contact. I then finished covering. The hills 
| so treated, yielded potatoes entirely free from blem- 
ish, and of excellent quality. The product of the 
|residue was badly affected by rust, (or scab) and 
worms, and was hardly worth harvesting. 
If these facts are worthy a place in your valua- 
ble paper, they are at your service, 
Yours, with respect, 


E. M. STONE. 


Beverly, Dec. 18. 


Remedy for Wounds and Canker in Trees.—A 
subscriber inquires for a good mode of “ doctoring” 
wounded trees, or for decayed places occasioned 
by canker. We have found in the case of wounds 
that, after trimming off the bruised and mangled 
parts, a plaster made of clay and fresh cow-dung, 
put on and bound on by a strip of cloth, is a good 
application. 

In an old number of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Journal, we find the following :—“The dam- 
aged parts of the tree must be cut or peeled off 
in the spring, and the places rubbed in a fine sun- 
ny day with turpentine, which becomes a sort of 
varnish, so that wounds will be hermetically sealed 
and the tree will speedily recover. By this simple 
and cheap remedy, many trees have been already 
saved, which in spring time showed symptoms of 
decay. Even all the upper part of the bark has 
been cut away, and in the space of a year an en- 
tire cure has been effected.” 

In addition to this, we may add that the com- 
mon grafting cement makes a very good plaster for 
wounded trees—made by melting together 3-4 Ib. 
of beeswax, 1-2 Ib. tallow, and 4 !bs. of rosin.— 
Maine Far. 


Superior Method of Preparing Potatoes for Feed- 
ing Stock—Mr Boggild, of Copenhagen, washes 





It is believed, if the artificial guano had been 


his potatoes well, steams them thoroughly, and 


203 


; then, without allowing them to cool, he cuts them 
scattered aroun sage oglioe ; Jen : 
- d the plants just before the last | in a cylinder, furnished internally with revolving 


dressi i i . , ‘ : 
ing, that it would have greatly increased the _ knives, or crushes then in a mill, and mixes them 


crop. We respectfully suggest to farmers who | with a small quantity of water, and three pounds 
purchase concentrated manures for the corn crop, |of ground malt to every 100 pounds of the raw po- 
the expediency of applying them as top dressing, tatoes. This mixture is kept in motion and ata 
in the month of July. ; 


temperature of 140 to 180 deg. Fah., for from one 

Pankroke, Dec. 11, 1645. to five hours, when the thick gruel has acquired a 
sweet taste and is ready for use. 

Given in this state, the results of experimental 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
SALT AS A MANURE. | trials are said to be—-Ist, that it is a richer and 


Mr Breck—Dear Sir—My attention was drawn | better food for milch cows than twice the quantity 
to the use of salt as a manure, a few years ago, and | Of potatoes in the raw state. 2d, that it is excel- 
from an experiment to which I was witneas, a fa- lent for fattening cattle and sheep, and for winter 
vorable impression was made on my mind, Since | {045 that it goes much farther than potatoes mere- 
then, observation and experience have confirmed. ly steamed, and that it may be economically mixed 
my convictions that, where the article can be easi- | UP with chopped hay and straw.—Edinburg Jour. 
ly obtained, and at moderate cost, it may be profit- | of Agricul. 
ably employed as an element of farming. 

Where it has been sown broadcast on mowing| Ata meeting of the American Agricultural As- 
land, the effects have been highly beneficial. A sociation of New York city, on the 6th ult. Mr Ed- 
single dressing has improved the crop for several ward Clark stated that he had made some success- 
years. | ful experiments for preserving diseased potatoes by 
One of my neighbors has, for a number of years, | the use of lime in different forms. Some he im- 
been in the practice of sowing about two bushels | mersed ina weak solution of chloride of lime, for 
to an acre immediately after planting his corn, and twelve hours; others in lime-water, and had dusted 
he informs me that since pursuing this course, he some with quick lime. The potatoes thus treated 
has experienced no trouble from birds or worms. | were preserved, while others of the same lot to 











flour dealers, from whom the grocers obtain and 


Last spring, I tried an experiment on potatoes. ' which line was not applied, decayed entirely. 
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DISCUSSION ON MANURES. 


We find in the Onondaga Standard, a report of 
the doings of a Farmers’ Conference, field at Mar- 
cellus, in that county, on the 6th Nov., from which 
we take pleasure in presenting the following ex- 
tracts. We hope many of these conference or 
club meetings will be held by our farmers during 
the present winter. We know of no measure cal- 
culated to have a more decidedly beneficial eflect 
than such meetings, where, with the freedom of 
the fire-side, each one gives the details of his prac- 
tice and the results of his experience. In this way, 
much useful information is imparted, and a spirit 


ef inquiry and investigation awakened, from which | 


the most happy results may be anticipated. 

The meeting having been called to order, Mr 
Brown, President of the County Agricultural Soci- 
ety, stated that the subject to be discussed was, the 
preparation and application of manures. 

Mr B. has ascertained by careful observation, 
that he has saved by his attention to the saving and 


preparation of manures, more than sufficient to pay | 


his town and county taxes. 


all his cattle, and to litter his barn-yard twice a- 


week in winter, with straw, and allow his sheep 


and cattle, when out of the stable, to run over it, | 
and tread it in with the manure they deposit on it. | 
He sprinkles plaster on his stable floors, and over | 


his yard in sufficient quantities to absorb all the 
volatile portion of the manure, so there is no smell 
arising from it whatever. 
the spring, and places the manure in a heap under 
his shed, mixing plaster with it plentifully as it is 
piled ; except such a quantity as he may need for 
his hoed crops, which he prefers to take out fresh 
and plow it under. Mr Brown finds that plaster 
applied to his manure heap and his stables, has 
added 50 per cent. to the strength and value of his 
manure. He sows plaster over his barn-yard once 
a week. 

Mr Brown has used salt as a manure with great 
benefit. He sows it broadcast upon wheat and 
grass, at the rate of 3to 5 bushels per acre, On 
gtass, he would sow it in the fall—for wheat, he 
woul sow it just before the wheat is sown. He 
found that 3 bushels of salt to the acre on his wheat 
field, occasioned an increase of 7 bushels of wheat 
to the acre over that which had no salt. The soil 
was a strong loam, with a stiff subsoil. 

Mr Sanford asked Mr Brown why he preferred 
fresh manure plowed under for corn and hoed 
crops. . 

Mr Brown said he preferred it in this state be- 
cause it made the ground warmer, and more fria- 
ble—and was more enduring in its effects, 

Mr Sandford asked if more benefit was not de- 
rived fron: manure used in this way in all cases? 

Mr Brown thought not, because on sowed crops 
it brought too many weeds, und on sandy soils it 
leached away. 

Mr Sandford did not believe any soil leached, in 
the sense in which that term is commonly used. 
Mr Van Rennselaer, of Albany, had proved by care- 
ful experiment that such could not be the fact. He 


had filled a barrel with perfectly clean sand and | 
turned on it water from the farm-yard, which was | 
saturated with manure, and had found it always | 


came through pure and limpid, and on examination 
he had never found the least trace of manure low- 
@r than one inch and a half below the surface. 
This proved to his mind that sandy Jands did not 
leach in the sense generally understood, but that 
the failure of manure on sandy soil is owing to the 


‘too rapid evaporation of the more valuable portions 
of the manure, there being no mineral substances 
in the sand to fix and retain gases. 

Mr J. B. Burnet was inclined to credit this theo- 


: 


| 
} 


MANAGEMENT OF COLTS. 


Weaning.— Let the colt run wit): his dam until 
taken into winter quarters in the stable; then tie 
mare and colt in the same stal!, but in such a man- 


| Was corroborative of this theory. 


His plan is to stable | 


He cleans his yard in) 


ry. He thought the fact that all complaints of 
leaching were so suddenly removed by the appli- 
cation of a light deposit of marl, or clay, or muck, 
An iuch or two 
of marl, or clay or muck, spread upon the surface 
of a sandy soil, would not prevent filtration, cer- 
tainly. But it removed the complaint of leaching 
invariably, and rendered manures on such soils ef- 
fectual and durable. This result must be account- 
ed for by the supposition that marl, or clay or  Bitling.—Take your colt when he is coming four 
| muck, will fix the volatile portions of the manure, years old, into a square box stable—put the bitting 
land prevent evaporation. apparatus on him twice a day, for a half hour or an 
Mr Chester Moses would state two facts which hour—not longer, as it is painful to the museles— 
jhe thought conflicted with this theory. Ist. He gradually drawing in the nose each time, until it is 
| had always observed that those sandy soils which to your liking. When he has become accustomed 
| had a stiff subsoil, were more retentive of manures ‘to it, turn him into an enclosure to stand, walk or 
‘than those with a loose subsoil, 2d. He knows’ run, as suits his inclination; then go to him after 
that the wells bordering on the Farmington Canal, a half hour or so, take off the bitting bridle, and 


ner that the colt cannot suck except when he is 
loosed for that purpose, ounce a day, until the mare 
is dried of her milk. Feed him alternately with 
oats, shorts, or roots, once or twice a day, and all 
the good hay he will eat. Give him plenty of ex- 
ercise twice a day, in leading to water; curry or 
card him clean daily, and let him be well bedded 
with straw, 


| were filled with the feetid matter of said canal, not- | give him an apple, scratch his nose, and in a kind 
withstanding there was a wide bank of sand be-' voice tell him to come along, and he will follow 
| tween the canal and the wells. you into the stable. Have a trough instead of rack 
| Mr Ellis thought the latter fact might be ex- for his feed, and so constructed as to oblige him to 
_ plained by the supposition that the sand had be- | raise his head a little, and curb in his nose, in or- 
| come saturated with the impurities of the water by der to get his food, having one apartment for hay, 
| long continued filtration. and another for oats and roots, Hive a high win- 
| Mr Sandford would remark, that whatever objec- dow cut out at one side of the stall, where he can 
| tion might be brought to Mr Van Rensselaer’s theo- | stand with head up and amuse himself in looking 


iry, the experiment he had described was a very at the other horses and colts in the yard, This 


simple one, and each person might try it for him- | will greatly relieve the irksomeness of his confine- 
i , . + . . 
| self. | ment and make him more gentle. If of « bad dis- 


| Mr Brown resumed the subject of the prepara- | position, however, he may require close confine- 


| tion of manures, and remarked that he thought all ment in rather a dark stable—Corr. “lmer. Agricul- 
i 


| manure should be sprinkled with plaster as soon | twist. 
‘after its deposition as is convenient. He had a 
| sewer from his sink through his vault, which con- 


Feeding Stock.—The Albany Cultivator makes 
veyed the night soil, and suds and dish water, to a | the following judicious remarks relative to winter 


reservoir near his barn, which reservoir ke kept | feeding of animals: 
He found the) — « Stock must not be too much stinted in their food 


‘constantly supplied with plaster. 

| manure thus made very valuable, and would recom- | in the fore part of winter, nor should an attempt be 
| mend the practice to others. rs | made to keep them at once on the poorer kinds of 
I. Mr Sandford had seen large quentstese of pac - fodder. In the colder weather of January and 
ing salt carted out cf New York city, by the far- | February their appetites will be sharper, and then 
| mare of Long Island and New Jersey. They con- | in, poor fodder will be eaten to best advantage. 
| Sider it a very valuable manure there. | We said their food should not be stinied in the be- 
Mr Brown thought stiff soils should” be plowed | ginning ; the reason is, that if they are brought low 
in the fall and exposed to the action of frosts. It | in flesh in the first of the winter, they cannot stand 
| thus was wendered friable, and its particles could the inclemency of the weather so well, and they 
be more readily dissolved and taken into the circu- | rapidly fail towards spring. Hence if any pinch- 
lation of the plants. Loose soils, he thought, were | ing must be done, it had better be deferred to the 
‘injured by fall plowing. : last end of the season of feeding, as relief may 
Mr Ellis would have all lands plowed in the fall, | be shortly expected from the growth of grass. The 
| it he could be sure of a covering of snow all win- ' greatest regularity should be observed in feeding— 
bow He thought plowed land absorbed a great) ai ways giving the food as near as practicable at 
| deal of ammonia from snow. . | certain fixed times. But no food should at any 
| Mr Brown remarked during the meeting that @ ime he given to be left—all should be eaten to the 
friend of his, an excellent farmer, had observed to }..+ straw which is eatable. Still. substances 
him that he always derived the greatest benefit from | Which are really innutricious—such nd the large 
plaster as a manure for wheat, when he sowed it) .o4- butts of corn-stalks and the woody stems of 
on hig summer fallow.—dlbany Cult. | weeds anid coarse herbage—should not be given to 
: | stock with the expectation that they will be eaten 

American Guano.—We find in the Mark Lane | and benefit be derived from them.” 
| Express, a communication from Mr Henry Colman, | 





‘giving an account of the discovery of a large amount | To Prevent Mice Injuring Fruit Treee in Wsi- 
' ter. —A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says : 
& Apply boiled tar or pitch, when warm, to the 
'trunk of the tree, as high as it is liable to their 
‘depredations. I have found this to be a safe, sure, 
‘and cheap preventive, even in the most exposed 
situations beside stone walls.” 


of guano on an island in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
| The discovery was made last season, and a stall 
cargo was taken to New York, A quantity of it 


| aii A 
| was purchased by a gentleman who tried it side by 


side with the Peruvian and Ichaboe guano, and the | 
results were decidedly in favor of that from the 
| Guli—Ib. 
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CUTTING HAY FOR STOCK, 


Mr Thos. W. Ward, gives in the Massachusetts | 
Plowman, some important facts in regard to the | 
He says he has for } 


utility of cutting hay for cattle. 
years practiced cutting hay for his horses, which, | 


mixed with meal, he thinks far the best and cheap-| 


est feed they can have. He also finds a great ad- 
vantage in cutting coarse hay and straw, which | 
cattle will eat readily if cut fine and mixed with on- 
ty a third part of good hay. 

He says “ To test the value of the cutter in point | 
of good economy, I adopted the following method : 


After having kept four oxen on long hay for some | 


days, I weighed hay enough tokeep them 24 hours. 
At the expiration of which I weighed what hay | 
was lefi, together with what little remained in their | 
crib, and found that they had eaten 104 1-2 Ibs. of 
hay. Their excrements evacuated during the same 
time weighed 178 1-2 Ibs.; exceeding the quantity | 
of hay by 74 Ibs. They were kept in the bara all | 


the time except being driven to water, after which | | sun of surnmer, till after midsummer, when three | 


they were immediately put into the barn. While | 
out, only one ox voided; of this no account was 
made. 

“1 then kept them 24 hours on cut hay, from the 
game mow, thinking that in this time they might 
empty themselves of the long hay. I then weighed 
104 1-2 ibs. (the “same quantity they ate of long 
hay,) from the same mow—kept them in the bara, 
and watered as before. They all returned to the 
barn without having anything pass from them. 

“ At the end of the 24 hours, I weighed the hay 
that was left, and found they had eaten 86 Ibs. only. 
Their excrement during the same time weighed 
208 1-4 lbs., exceeding the weight of cut hay eat- 
en, by 122 1-4 Ibs. 

“ I¢ was my purpose in each instance, to let them 
have what they needed, and no more; in neither 
case was there a waste of hay, and in each case 
the oxen were comfortably filled. They had done 
no work for several days before being put on the 
trial, nor did they do any while on trial, nor during 
the intervening 24 hours.” 


These facts show a saving in this instance, of 


about 18 per cent. in favor of cut hay, and also an 
increase in weight of the excrement, of 15 per ct. 
‘Thus, says Mr W., “ we spend less hay and make 
more manure, which is the farmer's capital.” 

He thinks the cattle did as well on the cut hay, 
as wheu fed on the long. He says he will not at- 
tempt to solve the mystery in regard to least hay 
making most manure.—Alb. Cult. 





POTATO ROT. 


In this section we have heard but little com- 
plaint in reference to the disease or rot in the pota- 
to this year, till since the crop was harvested. In 
some other neighborhoods too, we have heard that 
heavy losses have been sustained by the potatoes 
having rotted since they were dug, though while 
the crop was growing, it exhibited generally a 
healthy appearance. 


complaints of potatoes rotting much in the cellars, | 


and Within a few days we have heard of many hav- 
ing rotted in this vicinity. Some kinds seer to 
have suffered more than others, 


lent kind called Carters, appear, from statements | 
we have heard, to be more inclined to rot than oth- | 


ers. A gentleman in this vicinity who raised this 
kind quite largely, has lost halt’ his crop since they | 
were putin the cellar. The Shakers, located at 
Watervliet, also raise the Carters largely. ‘They 


jnformed us a few days since, that they had lost| 


The Boston papers make | 


The very excel-| 


| from $600 to $1000 nai of this kind since they | 
were dug. 

As to preventives, it is agreed that the potatoes 
| should be carefully sorted over, rejecting all that | 
show the least unsoundness, a8 soon as they are 
| discovered to be rotting. ‘The Shakers inform us 
| that the best remedy which they have Giscovered | 
| (and they have tried many,) is to dry them thorough- 
\ly by spreading them exposed to the air. This, 
they say, will stop the progress of the decay, and it 
is the only way they know by which it can be 

| stopped. —Alb, Cult. 





FACTS AND OPINIONS. 

Successful Experiment in Grass Seeding.—A New 
| Jersey correspondent of the N. Y. Far, and Me- | 
'chanic, states the following experiment: He first 
| procured, from different sources, sixty loads of 
muck, and rotted leaves from the woods; it was 
"exposed to the frosts of winter and the rain and 





hogsheads of unslacked lime were mixed with it. 
| When properly heated, it was put on three 
| of turf ground, which had been newly turned over | 
}and rolled down. 
} in, rye and grass seed were sown, and the Jand 
|} again well harrowed and rolled, The subsequent | 
g | product was two tons of hay to the acre, where 
| Previously uot half a ton was cut. ‘This affords 
another proof of the great advantage of the tho- 
rough intermixture of the manure with the soil. 
Thorough and repeated harrowing should always 
be given immediately afier spreading manure, even 
where it is intended to turn it under with the plow. 


Grinding Horse Food.—The London Ag. Ga- 
zette states thattwo horses, every way equal, were 
allowed each five pounds of oats daily, and enough 
hay, amounting to about 17 Ibs. per day. For one 
horse the oats were crushed, for the other, not. 
100 parts of the dung of each horse were exam- 
ined chemically on the fourth day: that from the 
horse fed on crushed oats contained no nutritive 
matter, but merely woody fibre, mixed with secre- 
tions and salts. In that from the other horse, one 
quarter per cent. of nutritive matter, consisting of 
| starch and gluten, was found—arising from the in- 
ability of the horse to perform perfect mastication, 
and which must vary with age and rapidity of feed- 
ing. No difference was found in the dung from 
chopped and unchopped hay, though the ease of 
eating the latter, and consequently greater rest ob- 
tained, was a decided advantage, 





Fatling Swine.—Tiere is sound sense in the fol- 
| lowing, taking from an old work, called “Countrie 
|Farm.” The more quiet and comfortable hogs are 
| kept, the more rapidly will they take on fet :—“ The 
hogs which you intend to keep in and to fat, shall 
not come forth at their stye, being alone and free 


| 
| from others ; neither shall they have any light but 
{ 





|at the door, which is made to go in at, for to dress 
them. The care about these is not so great as 
| other cattle, excepted only the keeping of them 
| clean, and knowing how to make them good meat, 
|80 long as until they are fat; for after that they 
| will lose every day some of their lean meat.” 

| Produce from a single acre.-—Henry Colman, in 
his account of the market gardens about London, 
gives the following as the amount actually pro- 
duced in one year from a single acre, by a market 
gardener, the success being mainly attributable to 
, to trenching, heavy manuring, and rotation, besides 
the usual course of good cultivation : 


| plied on the top sward. 


acres 


The manure was well harrowed | . : . ‘ ; 
'and from the experiments of ten eminent agricul- 
/ 





Radishes, £10 
Cauliflower, 60 
Cabbages, 30 
Celery, Ist crop, 50 

“ 2d crop, 40 
Endive, 30 





£220—$1,100 


Permanence of Lime as Manure.—J. Watson, in 


ithe Journal of the Euglish Agricul. Society, states 


that a piece of ground containing 166 acres, on 
which lithe grew except heath, more than 
doubled in value by a good dressing of lime, ap- 
This was done about 15 
| years ago, and totally eradicated the heath. “The 
lime to this day appears in full action, as its effects 
annually testify, in the luxuriance and sweetness of 
the herbage, the texture of which has been tho- 
roughly changed by the action of the lime.”—,4l- 
buny Cultivator. 


was 


Nutritive Value of - Different Kinds of Food.— 
The London Gardeners’ Chronicle gives the value 
| of several kinds of food, as deduced from theory, 


turists. From the practical results given, we have 
|taken the mean of several of the most important 
articles, from which our readers will see at a glance 
the average results of all the experiments, and 
which will be interesting as well as very valuable, 
as affording a comparison of the various substan- 
ces. We have also placed alongside the equiva- 
lent, according to theory, to which the results of ex- 
periments sometimes approach quite near, and at 
others quite remote. The nutritive equivalent is 
the quantity required of each substance to afford 
nourishment equal to 100 Ibs. of natural meadow 


hay: 
Mean of experim'ts. Theory. 

Hay, 100 100 
Lucerne, 92 83 
Red clover hay, 94 75 
New wheat straw, 272 426 
Oat straw, 166 383 
Barley straw, 175 460 
Pea straw, 169 64 
Cabbages, 419 4i1 
Ruta bagas, 300 676 
Common turnips, 494 885 
Mangold wurzel, 317 548 
Carrots, 276 ‘ 

Potatoes, 201 319 
Peas, 47 27 
Indian corn, 52 70 
Barley, 53 65 
Oats, 67 68 
Wheat, 46 55 


—Alb . Cull. 


Cut Fodder. aaa farmer should provide him- 
self with a straw cutter. We are now, as we have 
ever been, of the opinion that from one-third to 
one-half the food usually consumed by our cattle, 
during winter, might be economized, simply by 
chopping. Corn-butts, straw, and refuse hay, if 
cut, and moistened with warm water, in which 
there is mixed a handful of salt and a litle meal, 
answers the purpose of the best hay.—Maine Cult. 


Musty Oats Poisonous.—Several horses, it is 
stated, have died at Princeton, N. J., from eating 


musty oats. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Dec. 24, 1845. 








BONE, GUANO, ASHES, COMPOST, &c. ON 
TURNIPS. 

Mr Breck—Sir—Having tried several experiments 
this year in my farming operations, if acceptable to you 
and your readers, | will transmit you accounts of some 
of them, as I find leisure to write them out. 

The one in which the results were the most marked, 
was an experiment with different kinds of manure on 
turnips. The land was a shallow loam, of medium 
moisture, producing about three-quarters of a ton of hay 
to the acre. It was plowed in the fall of '44, and sown 
in the spring with buckwheat, which was plowed in 
while green. Before sowing the seed, 1 measured and 
staked out nine plats of four square rods, or a fortieth 
part ofan acreeach. The different plats were then 
dressed as described in the annexed table, where the re- 
sults are also given: 

Material put on Rate per Cost per Yield Value 

each plat. acre. acre. pr ac. pr.ac. 
2 bush. bone. 80 bushels. g6000 160 g40 
24 qis. of bone. 30 bushels. 2250 120 30 
3 qts. bone and 2 Ibs. 


sulphuric acid. 4b. bo. 80lb.ac. 600 80 20 
1 load muck, 10 Ibs. 


guano. 40 m’k, 400 Ib. gua. 2400 150 374 
1 lo’d Dana's com- 

post, 40 I'ds D.’scomp. 13 50 
1 load muck. 40 I'ds muck. 12 00 


10 bu. I'ch'd ash’s. 400bu.I’ch'dash. 4000 180 45 
1 load manure. 40 loads manure. 4000 80 2 
1 load coal ashes. 40 1d’s coal ashes. 20 00 

The yield on the different plate was measured, but as 
a portion of the crop was previously gathered, while 
growing, for market, the results as stated above are part- 
ly a matter of estimate—but they are sufficiently near for 
all practical purposes. 

The seed sown was the “red top,” and it came up 
about one quarter as well as the seed of the white top, 
sown on the same land, though it was all soaked in cur- 
riers’ oil. The bone used was the crushed bone obtained 
of you, and | have reckoned the expense of transporta- 
tion and application. 

The dissolved bone was prepared in the following 
menner. On the 17th of July, 8 days before sowing, I 
mixed 3 quarts of bone with two pounds of sulphuric 
acid and five quarts of water. On the day before sow- 
ing, this was thoroughly mixed with half a bushel of 
fine loam. Dana's compost was made by composting 1 
load ef swamp muck, with 1 bushel of salt and 1 cask 
of lime. The muck was thrown out, frozen, and worked 
over by swine, till it was finely pulverized. The com- 
post was then prepared exactly according to Dr. Dana’s 
minute directions, in his Muck Manual. There were no 
turnips worth gathering, either on this plat, or the one 
with the clear muck, or the one with the coal ashes. 
There were a few small turnips, the size of a penny, on 
each of them, and more than on a strip by the side of 
them, where there was no manure applied—thus show- 
ing that the dressings were of some value. 

These different manures were all spread on the ground 
after it was plowed, and were then harrowed in. {[ do 
enot consider it a fair experiment either for the dissolved 
bone or the stable manure. The former should have 
been sown in the drill, and the latter should have been 
plowed in. 


The remainder of the field was manured with 30 bush- 
els of crushed bone to the acre, and 150 bushels of 








leached ashes—the bone being exposed a few days pre- a degree, in my opinion, the hopelessness of introducing 
viously to the action of strong potash water. This yield- our Indian corn as bread for the English poor. They 
ed about 300 bushels to the acre, where the seed of the will not eat it. * * If it [corn] were introduced here 
red top turnip was sown. I think ashes and bone to- without duty, with a view to fatting swine and cattle, 
gether the best manure for turnips sown broadcast. Neith- | there would be, in my belief, a clear gain, to the farmers, 
er of them contains the seed of weeds, and my field was of the manure. I am not conscious of any interested 
nearly as clean on the day the crop was harvested, a8 views to bias my judgment in this matter; for, besides 
on the day the seed was sown. I am inclined to the an absence of all commercial interesis, from which my 
opinion that bone dissolved in sulphuric acid will be | pursuits in life are entirely foreign, I think there is rea- 


found to be the best manure for turnips in drills. eon to believe that, if iis admission into England were 

Yours, G. B. | free, the supplies of this article from the shores of the 

Smithfield, R. 1., Dec. 8, 1845. | Mediterranean, would nearly preclude the competition of 
7 We should be happy to have the details of any | the United States.” pp. 324, 25. 

other experiments made by our correspondent.—Ep. No doubt, ifthe Corn Laws should be abolished, there 





would be an extensive demand for our surplus grain. 
ABOLITION OF THE ENGLISH CORN LAWS, | This would benefit many of the producers in the Mid- 
&c. die, Southern, and Western States. The measure, also, 

The subject of the repeal of the English Corn Duties, | might benefit another class, whose vocation is to specu- 
and the admission of Indian corn into British ports free | late in bread stuffs. For the former result of the repeal, 
of duty, is one of the greatest import to the people of| in connection with the relief it would afford millions 
this country, and has excited among us an interest cor- | now threatened with starvation, we should heartily re- 
responding with its importance. ‘There are two reasons | joice, and we wish its speedy occurrence; and just as 
for this interest—one based on the prospect of pecuniary heartily should we rejoice to see the sordid, heartless 
gain ; the other, founded in philanthropy. speculators by profession, disappointed in their unholy 
The benevolent among us cannot behold with indif- | anticipations of making fortunes out of a measure caused 
ference, restrictions like ihe Corn Duties, imposed by | by the distress of their fellow-creatures—separated from 
any government on millions of its people, which operate us, it is true, by “ the world-dividing deep,” but not for 
to swell the evils of famine while famine imminently | 1}: the less entitled to our sympathy and aid, for we 


threatens them. Hence this class look with the deepest | ar6 children of a co F aie 
th 
interest for the action of the British government relative upon us the plensont aes = help ccc A. ee 





to these oppressive and abominable laws, which, under day of adversity and the hour of need. 

the plea of protecting one class, doom millions of anoth- J.H.D. 
er class to the most distressing destitution, and even to —— one 

die from absolute starvation. Tue Boston Atmanac.—This valuable little manual 


There are others among us who are watching with as | for 1846, is even more usefully filled than either of its 
eager eyes, but with far different motives, for the repeal | predecessors—and this is saying much in its praise. The 
of the Corn Lawes and the admission of Indian coro ;| Business Directory has been enlarged and corrected ; 
—who anticipate profit from these moasures ;—who are | and besides a large and handsome map of the eity, it 
calculating not how much they would alleviate or pre-| contains a Diagram of all the railroads diverging from 
vent human suffering, but how much they would con- Boston, showing at a glance the courses and distances 
duce to their own pecuniary gain, in the better market | of the several routes. These features of the work ren- 
that would be secured them for trading off their bread. | der it not merely of value to the residents of the city, 
stuffs. but to all who may visit it for business or other purpo- 

Perhaps some of those Shylocks who are influenced by | *** We do not see that Mr Dickinson could have 
such motives, may not be so fully informed of “ things made it more useful than he has. To praise its mechan- 
in general,” as to be aware that, even in the event of ical execution, would be superfluous. Groom & Co., 
the repeal of the Corn Duties—which though, from pre- | P¥blishers, 82 State street. 
sent aspects probable, is far from certain—they might 
find too many competitors on the other side of the At- 
lantic, to permit the realization of the golden harvests of 
their wishes and their dreams :—that they may be thus 
disappointed, we think—and “ the wish was father to 
the thought.” As having an interesting bearing on this 
subject, I have transcribed from the last No. of Colman’s 
European Agriculture, the subjoined remarks. Speak- 
ing of the kinds of bread used in Great Britain, the au- 
thor says: 


Tue Yourns’ Casinet—New York: D. A. Wood- 
worth, 135 Nassau street. Boston: Redding & Co.— 
Published monthly, at one dollar per annum. Each No. 
contains 32 large octavo pages, interspersed with illustra- 
tions of the subjects in connection with which they ap- 
pear. We are not acquainted with any publication bet- 
ter designed than this to refine and clevate, while it 
instructs the youthful mind ; and we commend it to the 
attention of parents. 





“ The vast majority of the people use wheat bread) ¢>An Essay on the Wheat Fly, and some species al- 
exclusively. The poor are extremely tenacious of the lied to it: with a plate illustrative of wheat insects and 
kind of bread they eat; and I have seen, in more in-| their anatomy. By Asa Fitch,M.D. We are indebt- 
stances than a few, where the farmer was under an ob- ed to the author for a copy of this Essay, but have not 
ligation to supply his laborers with wheat at a certain | ye; bad an opportunity to read it. 
rate, and was using wheat of an inferior quality for his 
own table, the laborer insisted upon that of the best} $C#°We would inform the gentleman who writes 
quality, though he might have had an inferior quality | ¥* ® scolding letter from N » that the mangling of 
at less than the stipulated price. I certainly de not de- his report, of which he complains, was net done by us 
ny their right to do this ; and I begrudge the poor none | °F with our knowledge. Some “ printer's devil,’’ we 
of their small round of comforts and luxuries: I wish | Suspect, was the perpetrator of the heinous deed, at 
they whose toil (under the blessing of Heaven) produces | Which the writer aforesaid very justly takes umbrage. 


the bread, may never want an ample supply, and thatof| >See that our cattle are curried dail 
the finest kind. But! refer to this fact, as showing to they are pore with salt. a 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Repertedforthe New England Farmer. 
Range o{ tire Thes mometerat the Giardeuof the proprietor 
ofthe Yew England Parmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Northerly exposure tothe week ending Dec. 21. 








Dec. 1845. {7 A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 5 | 40 oe] wk BR. 
Tuesday, 16 35 30 27 N. W. 
Wednesday, 17 21 33 | 33 | N. 
Thursday, 18 34 4t 41 E. 
Friday, i9| 34 38 35 Ss. 
Saturday, 20| 20 | 24 2i N. 
Sunday, 7 oe 20 18 | N. W. 








HRIGHTON MARKET.—Monnary, Dec. 22, 1845. 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer. 


At market 650 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 1800 Sheep 
and 300 Swine. 200 Beet Cattle unsold. 

Vrices.— Reef Cattle —We quote to correspoud with 
last week. Extra $5,25. First quality $4,75 a 5,00. 
Second quality $4,25 a $1,50. Third quality $3,50 a 

4,25 


Sheep.—Sales of small fots from $1,25 to $2,25. 
Swine.—Lots to peddle 3 1-2 and 4 1-2. Selected 
lets 33-4and 43-4. At retail from 4to5 1-2. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushel. Red Top 
§0 to"60 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to t1¢c.—Southern, 10 
atic. Klax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed,$2 25 a 250 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 


GRAIN. The demand for Grain during the early part 
of the week was quite limited, with several cargoes afloat, 
comprising Corn and Oats. 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 a 60—Southern, round 
vellow, 00 a G0—Southern flat yellow, 06 a 80—do. do. 
white 75 a76--do New Orleans, 70 a 75—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 90a 91—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 46 a 48— Northern do. 50 to 52—Beans, per 
bushel i 75 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 50 a 65—-Bran, 
oo a 40 


FLOUR. The tidings per Aeadia were those of disap- 
peintment to large holders, who expected to hear of an ad- 
ynnee in price, instead of which there had been a decline of 
1# stg. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mes. cr. new, $6 37 a6 50 
—lo. wharf, $000 a 6 25—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philade!phia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low Vd new $000 a 6 25—Alexandria, wharf, 0 00 a 6 25 
—Georgetown, $5 25 a 6 50—Extira do. 000 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $6 25a0 00—do. City, $700 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 20 00 a 6 60 —do. Country $0 00a 6 00—Gene- 
see. common, cash, 8) 00 a 6 50— do fancy brands, $6 62 
a 673—Ohio via Canal, 86 00 a 6 50—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30002000. Rye, $0 00 a 5 U0--Indian Meal in bbls 
S¢@ 00 a 4 25. : 

PROVISIONS. There has heen a good steady demand 
for Pork during the past week, without change on previous 
reported prices. 

Beef—Mess 4110 new bbl, $8 75 a 925—Navy—87 75 2 

& 25.—Na. 1, 80 00 1.0 00—do Prime $5 75 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 60 a 15 50—do Clear 814 50 a 15 00 
do. Mess, 313 50 4 14 00—do Prime $10 75 a 11 00O—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 002 6 00 
do. Cargo do. 000a600 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 60— 
Butter, ship’ng, 124 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a t8s—Lard, No. t, Boston ins. 8} a 8] —do 
South and Western, 8 a 8§— Hams, Boston, 8 a 8§— 
Southern and Western, 0 a vu—Chieese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 » 8—do new milk, 74.20. 


WOOL. Puty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
p riation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


There has heen a good demand for both fleece and pulled, 
and the transactions within the last ten days exceed in ex- 
tent 200,000 lbs., without any improvement in prices. 

Prune or Saxony Fleeces, washed, tb. 40 a 45 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 37 a 4)--Do. 3-4 do 34 a 35—Do. 1-2do 
32 a 33--1-4 and common do 29 a 31 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22--Do. unwashed, 10a 15-- Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a |\0-—— 
do. do. picked, 10a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 338--No. | do. do. do. 30 u 32—No. 2 do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a {7. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

There have heen no sales to our knowledge during the 
past week, brewers not being willing to pay the price de- 
manded by holders. 

ist sort Mass. 1844, Ib, 23 a 25 ; 2d do 21 a 22. 

HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

EGGS, 15 to 18. 
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WILLIS'S 


Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost Fp er for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
Pee. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ov. |. 





Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Gaano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully ey one. and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 





SEEDS AND TOOLS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
coliection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 
x pa BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 

and. 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Commen do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Wallis’ do. 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles, 160 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 150 
do. Common do. 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°00 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 1v0 do. Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. , 





ESSAY ON GUANO, 

For sale at Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Tesche- 
macher’s Essay on Guano,—describing its properties and 
the best methods of its application in Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, with the value of importations from different local- 
ities; founded on actual analyses, and on personal experi- 
ments upon numerous kinds of trees, vegetables, flowers, &c. 
Price 25 cents. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Nov. 4. 





BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $%1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price 1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
anion; price 1,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 





CULTURAL WORKS. 
Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLOWS, 


‘The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricultu 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 


Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard, land- 
side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more perfect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 
ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
which it completes the work, are three important points, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved ia 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of $50 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the hest work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Plow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow 12inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to be nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that most 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the | best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these ea 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain’ Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Buston, March 24. 





CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 

and no way liable to get out of order ; one man can work it 
| togood advantage, though a man to turn, anda boy to feed it, 
| works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 

portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 

one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
| Labitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 











FARMERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1816. 
For sale at the N. E. Farmer Office, Thomas’s ALMANAC 
for 1846, by the hundred or dozen, 
Boston, Nov. 4. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 











WiXSCHALAWAGUS. 


Washinglon and his Mother.—Immediately after 
the organization of the present government, Gen. 


Washington repaired to Fredericksburg, to pay his | 


respects to his mother, preparatory to his departure 
for New York. An aflecting seene ensued. The 
gon feelingly observed the ravages which disease 
had made upon the frame of his aged parent, and 
thus addressed her : 

“The people, mother, have been pleased, with 
the most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the 
Chief Magistracy of the United States ; but before 
I assume the functions of that office, I have come 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon as the 
public business, which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arranging a vew government, can be dis- 
posed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and—” 

Here the matron interrupted him. “ My son, 
you will see me no more, My great age, and the 
disease that is fast approaching my vitals, warn me 
that I shall not be long in this world. I trust Iam 
somewhat prepared for a better, But go, George, 
fulfil the high destinies which Heaven appears to 
assign you: and may that Heaven’s and your moth- 
er’s blessing be with you always.” 

The President was deeply affected. His head 
rested upon the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly yet fondly encircled his neck, The 
great man wept. A thousand recollections crowd- 
ed upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes long 
past, carried him back to his paternal mansion, and 
the days of his youth; and there the centre of at- 
traction was his mother, whose care, instruction, 
and discipline, had prepared him to reach the top- 
most height of laudable ambition; yet how were 
his laurels and his glories forgotten, while he gazed 
on the wasted form of his venerable parent, from 
whom he must soon part to meet no more on earth! 

The matron’s prediction was true. The disease 
which had so Jong preyed upon her frame, soon 
completed its triumph, and she expired at the age 
of 85, confiding in the promise of immortality to 
the humble believer.—Selected. 





Traditions of Old Tires.—Among the unpub- 
lished anecdotes of Revolutionary times, we have 
often heard the following: 

Matthew Lyon was a member of the old Con- 
gress, and strongly opposed to kings and royalty. 
When the question of a national coin was started, 
Mr Lyon objected to the eagle being put on, be- 
cause he was the king of birds, and therefore inap- 
propriate asa republican emblem. Judge Thach- 
er, of Massachusetts, who was always characterized 
by good natured mirthfulness, replied, that perhaps 
it would be well to take the goose for our emblem ; 
for that bird had nothing majestic in its deport- 
ment, nor could her humble rank among the feath- 
ered tribe give any offence to the most fastidious 
republican. 
goslings would be a very convenient stamp for the 
tenpenny pieces and fippenny bits. 

This caused a great deal of mirth among the 
members, excepting Lyon, who was so offended by 
it that he challenged the facetious Judge toa duel. 

“What arrangements will vou make ?” inquired 
the man who carried the challenge. 

“None at all,” replied the Judge. 

“Why, are you willing to be called a coward *” 

“Yes, because I ama coward; and he knew it 
very well, or he never would have challenged me !” 

This turned the laugh upon Lyon, who wisely 


Moreover, (continued the Judge,) the | 





| concluded there was no use in trying to fight with 
a man who fired nothing but jokes. 
The Judge’s reply toa challenge from Blount, 
;of North Carolina, was equally characteristic. “1 
| will consult my wife: if she consents, | will favor 


| you with a meeting.” 

To a challenge sent him on another occasion, he 
is reported to have returned the answer, that he 
had a strong aversion to being placed in a position 
where his life was imminently endangered ; but 
that if agreeable to his opponent, he would have a 
likeness of himself chalked out on a board, at which 
his opponent might shoot—and that if he Ait it, he 
(the Judge) would acknowledge that he hit him! 
Tradition does not say whether this proposal was 
accepted by the challenger, or not. 





Questions and Answers.—“ Do you enjoy good 
health ?” 

“ Yes, very much, when I have it.” 

“ Does your wife keep her bed yet 2” 

“ Yes, she hasn’t sold jt.” 

“ What are eggs now-a-days 2” 

“Partly chickens.” 

“ Don’t you think it warm in the sun today ?” 





“Can’t tell—I have wt been there.” 


“T have n’t been lost.” 
“Good morning.” 
“ Yes, it is, very good.” 





“Arrah, Teddy, an’ wasn’t your name Teddy 
O’Bryne, before you left ould Ireland 2” 

“ An’ that it was, sure.” 

“Why then do you add the s, and call it Teddy 
O’Brynes now 7” 

“Whi, you spalpeen! havn’t I been married 
since I come to Ameriky ? and are ye so ignorant | 
of grammatics that ye don’t know that when one 
thing is added to another it becomes a plural 2” 





HOWAKD’S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 

The sub oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention. 118 considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table roma Says that eminently skiljul and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “* such is the esti- 
mate in which T hold this important implement, that | should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop | 
without first subsviling the ground.”? The subsoil Plows | 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller | 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at ita late exhibition at Worcester. ‘The com- 
| mittee to award the premium on Subsvil Plows, in their re- 
| port say: -‘* The commitiece were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characterist cs 
which have distinguished all the Piows of Mr. Howard that 
| have come withintheie observation, Utility and not shoe, are 
i their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 

with what ease. and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken.to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
| was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
)not exceeding that ordinarily required for mov.ng a surface | 
| Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be | 
| guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s | ‘ows, enggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








“How do you find yourself 2” | 





N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 





GRINDSTONES ON BPRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found to hea great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming dally more in use and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can he attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. 
BRECK & Co. No. 61 North Market street. 








| his receipt for it, as money 
{ will then send that receipt, enclosed ina letter /o us, 
| pass ittothe Post Master in Boston, and geithe money for it. 





For sale by “ 
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GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH! BRECK & CO. atthe New Enciand Agnent- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 62 North Mur- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutler, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement forthis purpose. The most prom 
inent effecis of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power anal 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufticiem 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cults two bush- 
els aminute, which is full twive as fasi as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th 2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and pus 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so habie as the 
complicated machines in genera! use to get out of order, 


aigaé — 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLO 


UGH, 
Great improvements have heen mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow completely oner, 
turning in every particle offgrass or stubble, and veaving the 


ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increase’, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Cominittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Piouyhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light an: easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your landis heavy, hard orrochy, 
BeGin with Ma. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe ahove mentiwned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibiled. No other turned more than twentyse sep 


land one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledye that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most sunstantially 
made, 

There has |een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secines 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 915. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost abous 
®i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 5! & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO 





— NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
paid him on our account. He 
We 


This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittarfce, and puts every subseriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


—— = = : es 
TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 


21 scwWOOL STREET. 











